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* Here Lethargy, with deadly sleep oppressed, 
Stretched on his back, a mighty lubbard, lay 
Heaving his sides, and snored night and day ; 

To stir him from his traunce it was not eath, 

And his half-opened eyne he shut straightway ; 

He led, I wot, the softest way to death.’—THomson. 


« Ultima Cumei venit jam carminis etas : 

Magnus ab integro séclorum nascitur ordo.’—VikGIL. 
Ir it is interesting to man to contemplate the progress of the human 
mind, to sympathise with those who stand foremost in its career, 
who are engaged in redeeming it from the errors of the present and 
the past, who identify themselves with its redemption, and esteem 
its progress and perfection as far greater objects in their search 
after happiness, than the trifling joys of time and sense ;—if it form 
one of our greatest pleasures to love and reverence such men as 
these, to call their nature ours, to catch a spark of their enthusiasm, 
and kindle in our breasts a like flame of noble virtue and philan- 
thropy ; if we have so much at heart, the essential integrity and ulti- 
mate perfection of human nature, of how much melancholy interest, 
and with what serious and deep regret must be to us the consider- 
ation of those causes which operate to the demolition of our dear- 
est hopes, which would destroy our only foundation for pleasure in 
existence, and poison the atmosphere in which ‘ we live and move, 
and have our being.’ 


A subject like this, involving ‘everything which is valuable to 
the existence of man,’ calls forth, indeed, during its discussion, 
other feelings than those which reason contributes. Singularly 
interesting, absorbing, and passionate, will be the reflections of the 
man, who, with the nature and causes of the present crisis before 
him, throws down the last number of the Quarterly Review. As- 
tonishment, incredulity, resentment, and scorn, will be expressed on 
his countenance. Let us endeavour to trace the sources of these 
various feelings. History and experience are null to the men of 
whom we are speaking. Who is not astonished at beholding their 
audacity, with the fate of Charles I before their eyes, in menacing 
to uphold by force, doctrines, equally revolting to the spirit of the 
age, as those to which he was a martyr ;—and are their circum- 
stances so propitious as his were? Have they an equal strength of 
association amongst the people in their favour? Have they assist- 
ance from Ireland, Holland, and France? Have they to head their 
armies, such men as Hopton, Newcastle, or Rupert, aided by the 
unequalled chivalry of the daring Montrose, by the patriotism of 
Falkland, the abilities of Davenant or Clarendon, or the deceiving 
diplomacy of Charles and his statesmen? Have they to fight 
against an enemy obstinately divided, one party of whom not scru- 
pling to affirm that it prefers them to the other? In short do they 
doubt the records of history, and refuse to believe that ‘the vigour 
and energy of the living principle of the body politic,’ has not made 
good its cause against ‘mere human nature ?’ On all hands, there 
is room here for incredulity and astonishment. 

Again, these men cannot conceive, that there is growing up 
amongst the youth of the present age, those who are independent 
of personal considerations, as well as amongst those who have suf- 
fered directly by the effects of their principles, a deep, fervent, and 
unextinguishable hatred of them and their cause. To all rules 
there are certainly exceptions. It would be unjust, we know, to 
charge their creed upon the character of all of them; but this does 








not prevent us from branding them, as a class, with base deception. 

We know, and hate them, as those who, to serve their own pur- 

poses, would blacken the nature of man, and, of consequence, its 

creator. We remember that they have made deceit and dissimula- 

tion essential parts of the social system, have lorded it over young 
hearts, and crushed the hopes of innocence in the bud. We know 

them as the poisoners of the fountain of truth, and the hoary 

calumniators of genuine virtue, as ‘ men who are incapable of com- 
prehending lofty principles of action,’ as ignorant of those impulses 
‘which the unwearied spirit of the universe is for ever suggesting to 
young and enthusiastic hearts.’ They call themselves Christians, 
but their own creed condemns them to a deeper hell than that to 
which the infidel is doomed. We know them as the venders of 
right and wrong, who sell absolution for slavery, and whilst declar- 
ing their principles immutable and universal, conferring a charter of 
sole interpretation upon themselves, whose privilege is their own 
exception, When men cause others to believe that faith is virtue, 
we cannot but expect that the first article should be in their own 
divinity. We know them as the champions of Negro Slavery, as 
making its debasement a necessary consequence, an argument 
against emancipation. What must be the responsibility of those 
men who have sunk their fellows to a degree in the scale of despo- 
tism, whence the mental spirit which we think restless and ceaseless 
seems to be frozen, and its place to be usurped by the spirit of 
slavery, where the heart seems to beat mechanically, and the blood 
to burn no more, and the conscience to be seared ‘ with a red-hot 
iron,’ and the brain to sleep the sleep of death, and the man to 
become part of the soil on which he crawls, and live and die a slave; 
and cease to be. We know them as heartless persecutors, as ene- 
mies to improvement and change, thus mocking the very nature and 
object of all religion. 

Finally, we know them as charging on liberty itself, those blots 
and defections from its cause, which their own overbearing influence 
has produced.* Yes, of how many noble minds have they been 
the perversion? How many who now truckle to the parasites of 
princes, would, but for them, have burned with the ‘ sacred flame 
of liberty ?’*+ How manya soul which might ‘ have plucked bright 
honour from the pale-faced moon’ now ‘ meditates amidst decay, 
and stands a ruin amidst ruins ?? To conclude, it is peculiarly strik- 
ing to behold, in the moral landscape, amidst the freshness and ver- 
dure which is now springing up, the withered and blighted leaves 
put forth by the plants which grow on the arid and unwatered soil 
of despotism; they remind one of the ‘ girdled’ trees in America,{ 
whose stems, and blackened, and leafless branches, are left to 
darken by their unrefreshing shade, and frown, and creak, amidst 
the rich and smiling corn fields, 


Aarts. 


* If, Mr Tatler, amidst the partizans of the great cause of mankind, now 
that it prospers, we find men who fought the good fight ‘in less propitious 
times,"—men, who for a good name and pure conscience, have undergone 
slander, scorn, and — with an uncompromising front, and, that too, 
with the interests of those around them, which can form a better defence 
for concession than all the sophistry of selfish time-servers ; surely, surely, 
now the sun is brightening, the friends of freedom will not forget the 
veterans in their cause—of whom, if neglected, ‘the world is not worthy.’ 


+ Godwin has some interesting remarks on this subject in his ‘ Common- 
wealth,’ vol. ii, pp. 32, 219. 


t See Hall's ‘America,’ Vol.I, where he describes some of them, as 
popping‘ their black snouts above the young grain like a shoal of seals.— 
Ah! Captain Hall, why did not figure forth to thee the desolate con- 
dition of a ‘ girdled’ Quarterly Reviewer ? 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


[From Conder’s Italy.} 


SENSELESS PRODIGALITY. 


Many of the nobles of Siena, who had ruined their fortunes in the 
Crusades and other wars, renounced the name and arms of their 
family, and entered into commerce. On rising into merchants, 
some of those patricians branched off into foreign countries. The 
Buonsignori established in France ‘ the Bank of the Great Table,’ 
which flourished for a century, and was then pillaged by Philip the 
Fair. The Chigi opened a bank of equal celebrity at Rome, where 
the vain Agostino made as stupid a sacrifice to his sovereign as 
that of Gresham. Not satisfied with the magnificence usual on 
such occasions, when he invited Leo the Tenth to a banquet at the 
Farnesina, he served the whole Papal court with a succession of 
silver plate, and ordered the removes, as they went from table, to 
be tossed into the river. By what contagion is it that merchants, 
so prudent while at home, lose their senses when they approach 
sovereigns? * * * * Dante refers to a club of young prodi- 
gals at Siena, called La Briguta Godereccia, who could club a purse 
of 200,000 ducats, and spend it in a few months. Their pheasants 
were roasted with burning cloves, and their horses were shod with 
silver, to ape, it may be presumed, the nuptial extravagance of the 
great Marquis of Tuscany. The scene of their debauchery is now 
a chapel. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF NAPLES. 

They delight in the crooked, the piebald, the gaudy, and push 
irregularity to its furthest bourn. Alfonzo’s arch in Castel-Nuova, 
though a mixed composition of the fifteenth century, is purity 
itself, compared with those abominable heaps of sculpture called 
guglias, which were raised in the last reign. Some of the modern 
churches are striking to the eye; but sois every monster. Within, 
they are spotted things, mere harlequins in marble, quite ugly with 
decoration. Carving is tormented, and gold-leaf laid on wherever 
it can find room. A rage for gilding runs through the nation. It 
disfigures walls, furniture, carriages,—even the hackney calash must 
have its coat of gold ; the collar-maker gilds his harness ; the apo- 
thecary gilds his pills ; the butcher sticks gold-leaf on his mutton. 


THE DOGE AND ANTI-DOGE OF VENICE. 





Venice is built on two great collections of shoals, which are 
divided from each other by a serpentine channel, called the Canalozo 
or Grand Canal, which is bestrid by the bridge of the Rialto (rio 
alto or deep stream). It follows that the city may be divided into | 
two great parts made up of small islands, and each part separated | 
from the other, except at this bridge. * * * * * This division of 
the ancient city into distinct parts or quarters, appears to have 
given rise to the two rival factions of Castellani and Nicoloti, whose 
distinguishing colours, manifested in their caps and sashes, were 
black and red. Even in the present day, a Castellano detests black | 
as much as a chameleon, and a Nicoloto, in his abhorrence of red, | 
could scarcely be surpassed by a turkey-cock. These factions are | 
now going out. In former times the Doge, in whatever quarter | 
born, was, from his residence at St Marks, always looked upon as a | 
Castellano; the Nicoloti, therefore, annually elected some clever 
waterman of their own party, as a sort of anti-Doge, who was 
allowed a bark, place, and some sort of authority in the procession 
on Ascension-day, for the yearly espousals of the Adriatic. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BOLOGNA. 


The celebrated Abate Mezzofanti, Professor of Greek and 
Oriental Literature in the University, is an example of a faculty for 
acquiring languages probably unequalled. At thirty-six years of 
age, in 1817, he read twenty, and conversed with fluency and 
accuracy in eighteen languages. An Italian gentleman having intro- 
duced to him two Russians and a Pole, who were passing through 
Bologna, Mezzofanti entered at once into conversation with them in 
their own languages. One of the Russians then addressed him in 
Turkish, and was answered in the same tongue, although Mezzo- 
fanti informed them it was only the second time of his having con- 
versed in that language. The Pole now addressed him in a language 
which he supposed it impossible he should be able to understand, 
that of the Bohemians or Gipsies. To his great astonishment, 
Mezzofanti promptly answered him in that dialect, and produced 
some sheets of a grammar and vocabulary of the Gipsy tongue, 
compiled from information he had obtained from some Zingari 
confined at Bologna. His Greek master, a Spaniard, had taught 
him Spanish, French, and English ; and German, Polish, and Hun- 


| distance. 











garian, he had acquired by reading and conversation with travellers. 
Yet he had never wandered above thirty miles from Bologna, and 
spoke only Bolognese in his own family. * © © © © Not many 
years before Mrs Piozzi visited Bologna, Ja dotteressa, Laura Bassi, 
gave lectures upon the mathematics and natural philosophy till she 
grew very old and infirm, and her pupils always handed her very 
respectfully to and from-the doctor’s chair. A marble tablet has 
been erected to her memory. Many learned ladies were at that 
time members of the University. Madonna Manzolina was about 
the same time Professor of Anatomy. Still more recently, the 
Professorship of Greek was held by Signora Clotilda Tambroni, 
whose severity, we are told, is still remembered by her pupils. 
* * * * * The Signora, Lady Morgan says, had vacated her 
chair by death only, a short time before she visited Bologna ; and it 


was pleasant to hear her learned coadjutor, the Abate Mezzofanti, 
do ample justice to her profound learning, which had raised her to 
an equality in collegiate rank with himself. 


SABLE HUNTING. 

The sable hunters form themselves into troops, from five to forty 
each, the last subdivide into lesser parties, and each chooses a 
leader, but there is one that directs the whole: a small covered 
boat is provided for each party, laden with provision, a dog and net 
for every two men, and a vessel to bake their bread in: each party 
also has an interpreter for the country they penetrate into. Every 

arty then sets out according to the course their leader points out, 

hey go against the stream of the rivers, drawing their boats up, 
till they arrive in the hunting country ; there they stop, build huts, 
and wait till the waters are frozen and the season commences, 
Before they begin the chace, their leader assembles them, they unite 
in a prayer to the Almighty for success, and then separate. The 
first sable they take is called God’s sable, and is dedicated to the 
church. They then penetrate into the woods, mark the trees as 
they advance, that they may know their way back, and in their 
hunting quarters, form huts of trees, and bank up the snow round 
them. Near these, they lay their traps, then advance farther, and 
lay more traps, still building new huts in every quarter, and return 
successively to every old one, to visit the traps, and take out the 
game to skin it, which none but the chief of the party may do. 
During this time, they are supplied with provisions by persons who 
are employed to bring it on sledges, from the places on the road 
where they are obliged to form magazines, by reasou of the imprac- 
ticability of bringing quantities through the rough country they 
must pass. The traps are a sort of pit-fall with a loose board 
placed over it, baited with fish or flesh. When sables grow scarce, 
the hunters trace them in the new-fallen snow, to their holes, place 
their nets at the entrance, and watch two or three days for the 
coming out of the animal. It has happened that these poor people 
have, by the failure of their provisions, been so pinched with hun- 
ger, that, to still the cravings of appetite, they have been reduced to 
take two thin boards, one of which they apply to the pit of the 
stomach, the other to the back, drawing them tight together, by 
ropes placed at the ends. The season of chace being finished, the 
hunters re-assemble, make a report to their leader of the number 
of sables each has taken ; make complaints of offenders against 
their regulations; punish delinquents ; share the booty ; then con- 
tinue at the head-quarters, till the rivers are clear of ice; return 
home, and give to every church the dedicated furs.5 * * * * * 
The character of the sable fur is, that notwithstanding the hair 
naturally lies from the head towards the tail, yet will it lie equally 
in any direction, as you strike your hand over it.—Pennant’s His- 


| tory of Quadrupeds. 


THE ORIGINAL OLD MORTALITY. 


The old man was at one time following his wonted occupation of 
repairing the tombs of the martyrs in the church-yard of Girthon, 
and the sexton of the parish was plying his kindred task at no small 
Some roguish urchins were sporting near them, and by 
their noisy gambols disturbing the old men in their serious occupa- 
tion. The most petulant of the juvenile party were two or three 
boys, grand-children of a person well known by the name of Cooper 
Climent. This artist enjoyed almost a monopoly in Girthon and 
the neighbouring parishes, for making and selling ladles, caups, 
bickers, bowls, spoons, cogues, and trenchers formed of wood, 
for the use of the country people. It must be noticed, that not- 
withstanding the excellence of the cooper’s vessels, they were apt, 
when new, to impart a reddish tinge to whatever liquor was put 
into them, a circumstance not uncommon in like cases. The 
grand-children of this dealer in wooden work took it into their 
heads to ask the sexton what use he could possibly make of the 
numerous fragments of old coffins which were thrown up in 
opening new graves. ‘‘ Do you not know,’ said Old Mortality, 
‘that he sells them to your grandfather, who makes them into 
spoons, trenchers, bickers, bowls, and so forth?’ At this assertion, 
the youthful group broke up in great confusion and disgust, on 
reflecting how many meals they had eaten out of dishes which, by Old 
Mortality’s account, were only fit to be used at a banquet of ghouls 
or witches. They carried the tidings home, when many a dinner 
was spoiled by the loathing which the intelligence imparted ; for 
the account of the materials was supposed to explain the tinge 
which, even in the days of the cooper’s fame, had seemed somewhat 
suspicious. The ware of Cooper Climent was rejected in horror, 
much to the benefit of his rivals the muggers, who dealt in earthen- 
ware. The man of cutty-spoon and ladle saw his trade interrupted, 
and learned the reason by his quondam customers coming upon 
him in wrath to return the goods which were composed of such 
unhallowed materials, and demanded repayment of their money. 
In this disagreeable predicament, the forlorn artist cited Old Mor- 
tality into a court of justice, where he proved that the wood he 
used in his trade, was that of the staves of old wine-pipes bought 
from smugglers, with whom the country then abounded, a circum- 
stance which fully accounted for their imparting a colour to their 
contents. Old Mortality himself made the fullest declaration, that 
he had no other purpose in making the assertion, than to check the 
petulance of the children. But it is easier to take away a good 
name than to restore it. Cooper Climent’s business continued to 





languish, and he died in a state of poverty. —Notes to Old Mortality. 
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THE EARLY CHILDHOOD OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


[Mr Lawrence, who kept the Black Bear Inn at Devizes, was 
very proud of his young son Thomas, and would sometimes expose 
himself to a degree of ridicule by the display of paternal vanity 
before persons wholly uninterested in him or his family.|—In 1775, 
Mr —-, agnyeory Lord Kenyon, arrived with his lady, late in 
the evening, at the Black Bear Inn, at Devizes. They were on 
their way to Bath, and had felt the inconvenience of the heavy 
style of travelling in those ‘good old times;’ and, as they con- 
fessed, they were not in the best possible humour, when Mr Law- 
rence, senior, entered their sitting-room, and proposed to show 
them his wonderful child. ‘ The boy, he said, ‘was only five 
years old, but he could take their likenesses, or repeat to them any 
speech in Milton’s Pandemonium.’ To that place the offended 
guests were on the eve of commending their host to go, and the 
lawyer’s lips were just opened to pronounce the sentence, when 
the child rushed in; and, as Lady Kenyon used to relate, her vex- 
ation and anger were suddenly yp Baers into admiration. He was 
riding on a stick, and went round and round the room, in the height 
of infantile joyousness. Mrs Kenyon, as soon as she could get him 
to stand, asked him if he could take the likeness of that gentleman, 
pointing to her husband. ‘ That I can,’ said the little Lawrence, 
‘and very like too,’ A high chair was placed at the table, pencils 
and paper were brought, and the infant artist soon produced an 
astonishingly striking likeness. Mr Kenyon now coaxed the child, 
who had got tired by the half-hour’s labour, and asked him if he 
could take a likeness of the lady. ‘ Yes, that I can,’ was his reply 
once more, ‘if she will turn her side to me, for her face is not 
straight.’ Our artist learned in good time not to speak so bluatly 
before ladies ; but his remark produced a laugh, as it happened to 
be true. He accordingly took a side likeness of Mrs Kenyon. 
About the year 1799, an intimate friend of Lady Kenyon’s saw this 
portrait, and could distinctly trace a very strong resemblance to 
what her ladyship had been at the period when the likeness was 
taken. The drawing was about five inches broad, and delicately 
shaded, but exhibited an indecision or feebleness of contour, that 
might have been expected from a childish artist.—Life of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. Vol. 1. pp. 40, 41. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





Hope anp Exvy.—Sanazzaro being present one day when several 
persons, and among others, some medical men, were discussing 
which was the most general disease, he offered to decide the dispute ; 
and, on being asked to do so, he replied that the fever of hope killed 
more persons than any other. On a similar occasion, when some 
physicians were consulting as to what remedy was the best for 
weakness of sight, he observed that envy was more likely than any- 
thing else to quicken the power of vision. —Stebbing’s Lives of the 
Italian Poets.—[Few persons would acquiesce in this libel upon 
Hope, who is more prone to save than to kill. Sanazzaro had, 
perhaps, suffered too little, to know her value. Nor is it every one | 
who would think Envy more likely to quicken the vision, than some | 
other passions, more especially Love; and though the young archer | 
is represented as blind, it is much to be suspected that he has him- 
self a quicker eye than most passions, which are generally a 
blind race.] 


Sate or Winps.—It is well known that the Laplanders derive a 
profitable trade in selling winds ; but it is perhaps less notorious, 
that within these few years such a commodity might be purchased 
on British ground, where it was likely to be in great request. At 
the village of Stromness, on the Orkney main island, called Pomona, 
lived, in 1814, an aged dame called Bessie Millie, who helped out 
her subsistence by selling favourable winds to mariners. He was a 
venturous master of a vessel, who left the roadstead of Stromness, 
without paying his offering to propitiate Bessie Millie ; her fee was 
extremely moderate, being exactly sixpence, for which, as she ex- 
plained herself, she boiled her kettle, and gave the bark advantage 
of her prayers; for she disclaimed all unlawful arts. The wind 
thus petitioned for was sure, she said, toarrive, though occasionally 
the mariners had to wait some time for it. The woman’s dwelling 
and appearance were not unbecoming her pretensions; her house, 
which was on the brow of the steep hill on which Stromness is 
founded, was only accessible by a series of dirty and precipitous 
lanes, and for exposure, might have been the abode of olus him- 
self, in whose commodities the inhabitant dealt. She herself was, 
as she told us, nearly one hundred years old, withered and dried 
up, like a mummy. A clay-coloured kerchief folded round her 
ead, corresponded in colour to her corpse-like complexion. Two 
light blue eyes, that gleamed with a lustre like that of insanity, an 
utterance of astonishing rapidity, a nose and chin that almost met 
together, and a ghastly expression of cunning, gave her the effect of 
Hecate. She remembered Gow the pirate, who had been a native 
of those islands, in which he closed his career. Such was Bessie 
Millie, to whom the mariners paid a sort of tribute, with a feeling 
betwixt jest and earnest—Notes to the Pirate—{It would be 
curious to know how the old lady contrived to satisfy voyagers 
ia different directions, who required opposing winds at the same 











An Enousu Dgata.—Among the ships lying in the harbour, 
was the wreck of one of the Pacha’s own vessels. The Captain had 
committed some crime, which was represented by his crew to the 
Viceroy, who ordered him immediately ashore, to answer his 
accusers. Knowing his guilt, he pretended sickness, till a second 
message from the same quarter, left him no alternative; and unable 
longer to evade his fate, he sent all his crew ashore, and calling to 
an old and faithful servant, the only person on board, he bade ‘him 
jump out of the port into the sea; at the same time, having loaded 
two pistols, he fired into the magazine, and blew up the ship and 
himself together. When the story was related to the Pacha, he 
said, ‘ These are Frank customs; this is dying like an English- 
man !'—Egypt. Edinhurgh Cabinet Library. Vol. III. 


Knox anp CLaveruousE.—It is said by tradition, that he fey 
Graham of Claverhouse) was very desirous to see, and be intro- 
duced to a certain Lady Elphinstoun, who had reached the ad. 
vanced age of an hundred years and upwards. The noble matron 
being a stanch Whig, was rather unwilling to receive Claver’se (as 
he was called from his title) but at length consented. After the 
usual compliments, the officer observed to the lady, that having 
lived so much beyond the usual term of humanity, she must, in her 
time, have seen many strange changes. ‘ Hout na, Sir,’ said Lady 
Elphinstoun, ‘ the world is just to end with me as it began. When 
I was entering life, there was ane Knox deaving us a’ wi’ his 
clavers ; and now I am ganging out, there is ane Claver’se deaving 
us a’ wi’ his knocks.’ Clavers signifying, in common parlance, idle 
chat, the double pun does credit to the ingenuity of a lady of an 
hundred years old.—Notes to Old Mortality. 


Laws THAT Dig oF Taher Own Apssurpity.—The laws pecu- 
liarjto this canton (Glarus) respecting marriage, &c. are unusually 
strict, and somewhat curious. Whatever may be the age of persons 
desirous of marrying, they cannot accomplish their wish without the 
consent of their respective parents. A man of fifty must still 
remain a bachelor, if his father of seventy-five should so determine. 
The absurdity of this law has given rise to a laxity in morals, un- 
known in any other part of Switzerland; and this again has pro- 
duced another, and a very wholesome law, which in part neutralizes 
the absurdity of the other. If it should so happen that a young 
woman becomes enceinte, the person in fault is obliged to marry 
her; and, in case of a refusal, he is declared incapable of being 
elected to a seat in the Council; his evidence is inadmissible in a 
court of justice, and, in short, he is deprived of civil rights. It is 
quite consistent with all this, that, ifthe marriage take place, which, 
with such penalties in case of non-compliance, is almost always the 
case, the female should be received into society, and that no stain 
should be supposed to attach toher. All laws whose tendency is 
to defeat, and not merely to regulate the laws of nature, must fail 
in their object; and accordingly, other laws, equally or more 
absurd, are required to remedy the evils that arise-—Conway’s 
Switzerland, France, and the Pyrenees. 


Superstitious INTERPRETATION OF A NaturaL ACCIDENT.— 
The concluding circumstance of Elspeth’s death is taken from an 
incident said to have happened at the funeral of John, Duke of 
Roxburgh. All who were acquainted with that accomplished 
Nobleman must remember that he was not more remarkable for 
creating and possessing a most curious and splendid library, than 
for his acquaintance with the literary treasures it contained. In 
arranging his books, fetching and replacing the volumes he wanted, 
and carrying on all the necessary intercourse which a man of letters 
holds with his library, it was the Duke’s custom to employ, not a 
secretary or librarian, but a livery servant called Archie, whom 
habit had made so perfectly acquainted with the Jibrary, that he 
knew every book, as a sh herd. does the individuals of his flock, 
by what is called head-on and could bring his master whatever 
volume he wanted, and afford all the mechanical aid the Duke 
required in his literary researches. To secure the attendance of 
Archie, there was a bell hung in his room, which was used on no 
occasion except to call him individually to the Duke’s study. His 
Grace died in St James’s square, in London, in the year 1804; the 
body was to be conveyed to Scotland, to lie in state at his mansion 
of Fleurs, and to be removed from thence to the family burial-place 
at Bowden. At this time, Archie, who had been long attacked by 
a liver complaint, was in the very Jast stage of that disease. Yet 
he prepared himself to accompany the body of his master, whom he 
had so long and so faithfully waited upon. The medical persons 
assured him he could not survive the journey. It signified nothing, 
he said, whether he died in England or in Scotland ; he was resolved 
to assist in rendering the last honours to the kind master from 
whom he had been inseparable for so many years,—even if he 
should expire in the attempt. The poor invalid was permitted to 
attend the Duke’s body to Scotland; but when they reached Fleurs, 
he was totally exhausted, and obliged to keep his bed, in a sort of 
stupor that announced speedy dissolution. On the morning of the 
day fixed for removing the dead body of the Duke to the place of 
burial, the private bell by which he was wont to summon his 
attendant to his study was rung violently. This might easily happen 
in the confusion of such a scene, although the people of the neigh- 
bourhood prefer believing that the bell sounded of its own accord. 
Ring, however, it did; and Archie, roused by the well-known sum- 
mons, rose up in his bed, and faltered in broken accents, ‘ Yes, my 
Lord Duke, yes,—I will wait on your Grace immediately ;’ and, 
with these’'words on his lips, he is said to have fallen back and 








time.] 


expired.— Notes to the Antiquary. 
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_ Jewish Branpy.—The Jews here make brandy from the follow- 
ing articles :— 
From 150%. of pears, which when in season cost about tenpence, 
they make about two gallons. 
From 150%b. of figs, which cost about sixpence, they make about 
ons. 
From oth. of raisins, which cost about tenpence, eight and a half 
or nine gallons are extracted. 
From 150Ib. of dates, costing from twenty-five to twenty-eight 
ce, about seven gallons are obtained. 
The brandy from dates is considered the best, and is sold for three 
shillings and sixpence per gallon. 
The brandy from raisins and figs sells for about two and sixpence a 
lon. 
The, rand from pears fetches about three shillings and sixpence a 
on. 

F = 1501. of grapes about eight gallons of tolerable wine is made, 
and four of brandy.—Brooke’s Sketches of Spain and Morocco. 
[This spirit, moderate as the price is compared with even the 
British brandy in this country, appears very highly charged when 
compared with the cost of the fruit, that of the figs more especially, 
which, according to this statement, are sold at the rate of about six 

pounds for a farthing.) 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Droury-Lange.—Der Freischutz—The Jenkinses—Timour the Tartar. 
Covent-GarvEN.—Napoleon Buonaparte—Hide and Seek. 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
The Opera Seria, in Two Acts, of 


MEDEA. 
By Mayer.) 
Medea, Wife of Jason . . . " 
Creusa, Daughter of Creontes . . . . . Miss F. Ayton. 
Ismenes, Confidant of Medea . . . Mile. Feliani. 
Creontes, Longs > Corinth . . . . . . Signor Lablache. 
, King of Athens . . . Signor Rubini. 
ason . . . . Signor Curioni. 
Tideus, Confidant of Creontes . . Signor Deville. 
Two Children of Jason and Medea. 
Corinthians, Maidens, Priests, Followers of A.geus, Guards. 
After which, the New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir Watter Scort’s Novel of 
KENILWORTH. 
{By M. DesHareEs.] 


In which Mademoiselle Taglioni will dance the Tyrolienne. 








THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
A New Historical Play, in Five Acts, called 
ALFRED THE GREAT; OR, THE PATRIOT KING. 


[By Mr Know gs.] 
The Music by Mr T. Cooke. 
English—Elswith, Miss Huddart. Maude, Mrs C. Jones. 
Alfred, Mr Macready. Oddune, Mr J. Vining. Oswith, Mr H. Wallack. 
Edric, Mr Younge. Egbert, Mr Thompson. Kenric, Mr Cooke. 
Edwy, Mr Yarnold. Oswald, Mr Honner. Arthur, Mr Eaton. 
Edgar, Mr Bland. Edwin, Mr Fenton. Conrad, Mr Hammerton. 
Arnold, Mr Cathie. 
Danes—Ina, Miss Phillips. Edith, Miss Faucit. 
Guthrum, MrCooper. Amund, Mr S. Jones. Oscar, Mr C. Jones. 
Haldane, Mr Howard. Otho, Mr Yarnold. Soldier, Mr Howell. 


In the course of the Evening, His Majesty’s ‘ Grand Accession March’ (by Mr T. 
peor — Overture to ‘ Der Borgkonig ;’ and H. R. Bishop’s Over- 
to ‘ Cortez.’ 


After which, a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
POPPING THE QUESTION. 
(By Mr Bucksrone.]) 
Ellen Murray, Mrs Newcombe. Miss Biffin, Mrs C. Jones. 
Miss Winterblossom, Mrs Broad. Bobbin, Mrs % 
Mr Primrose, Mr Farren. Henry Thornton, Mr Howard. 


To conclude with the Grand Romantic Melo-Drama of 


TIMOUR THE TARTAR. 
Zorilda, Miss Huddart. Selima, Miss Russell. Liska, Miss S. Phillips. 


Timour, Mr H. Wallack. Oglou, Mr Cooper. 
Agib, Miss Poole. Bermeddin, Mr Cooke. Abdalec, Mr Howard. 
Octar, Mr Honner. Orasmin, Mr Fenton. 


Kerim, Mr Howell. Sanballat, Mr Bartlett, 
Tartar Chiefs—Messrs. Eaton, Bishop, Robinson, Walsh, T. Price, East, &c. 
Georgian Cavalry—Messrs. Cooke, Cooke, jun., Davis, Smith, Williams, &c. 





FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


4 Sept Heures et demie par 
LA REINE DE 16 ANS. 
Vaudeville nouveau en Deux Actes, de M. Bayarp. 

Reine, Mlle, Léontine Fay. Emma, Mlle. St. Ange. 
Le €omte de Rantzoff, M. St. Albert. Frédéric de Bury, M. Alfred. 
M. de Vaderg, M, Gamard. Un Officier du Palais, 

Suivi de 
MALVINA; OU, UN MARIAGE D’INCLINATION. 
Vaudeville nouveau en Deux Actes, de M. Scrise. 

Malvina, Mlle. Léontine Fay. Marie, Mile. Florval. Catherine, Mme. Baudin. 


M. Dubreuil, M. St. Aubert. Arved Dubreuil, M. Paulin 
M. de Barentin, M. Alfred. 


On finira par 


LE QUAKER ET LA DANSEUSE. 
Vaudeville nouveau en Un Actes par MM. Scrizg et Paut Dupont. 
Miss Georgina Barlow, Mlle. Léontine Fay. 
James Morton, M. La 7 Arthur D’Arsie, M. Alfred. Murray, M. Paulin. 
Toby, M. Gamard. Un ique, M. Granville. 





- Guenée. 





————___. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Seven Parts, called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. 


Doppet, Mr F. Matthews. 
Citizen Gasparin, Mr Turnour. 


General Lapoype, Mr Compton. 
Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Valentine, Mr Evans. Vincent, Mr Wrench. Robert, Mr Cooper. 


Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 

Victoria, Miss Taylor. Carlotta, Mrs J. Hughes. 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. General Murat, Mr Irwin. General Lannes, Mr Jones. 
General Berthier, Mr Norris. General Victor, Mr Mears. 

General Kellermann, Mr Harris. General Gerard, Mr H. Jones. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Marmont, Mr Green. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
Colonel Duroc, MrG. Stansbury. Roustan, Mr ¥.Sutton. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Vincent, Mr Wrench. Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 
Robert; Mr F. Cooper. Superior of the Convent of St Bernard, Mr Morley, 


Part 3.—The Palace of Schiéenbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 
Hortensia, Miss Horton. Louise, Miss Nelson. 
Napoleon, Mr Warde. Duke of Bassano, Mr Baker. 
Marshal Lannes, Mr Jones. Marshal Davoust, Mr Brown. 
General Massena, Mr Pope. General Rapp, Mr Holl. 
General Duroc, MrG. Stausbury. General Lauriston, _ Mr Phillips, 
General Berthier, Mr Norris. General Macdonald, Mr Wells. 
Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. Count Bubna, Mr Fuller. 
Roustan, Mr F. Sutton. Walder, Mr Blanchard. 
Frederick Stapps, Mr Abbott. Herman, Mr Heath. Sturmwald, Mr Henry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. Frantzel, Mr Addison. 


Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Victor, Mr Mears. General Belliard, Mr Benedict. 
Commandant Loubers, Mr Parry. Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
Sergeant Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
William, Mr Keeley. 


Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Napoleon, Mr Warde. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 
Lieut.-General Count Drouet, Mr Rawlins. Lieut.-General Count Belliard, Mr Pope. 
Lieut..General Count Corbineau, Mr Warren. General Petit, Mr Andrews. 
Baron Fain, Mr Wright. Colonelof the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
General Schouwalow, Mr King. Colonel Sir Neil Campbell, Mr Lyon. 
General Kohler, Mr Stephens. Baron Waldbourg, Mr Hopkins. 

Lieut. Torti, Mr C. Adams. Commandant Loubers, Mr Parry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. 

William, Mr Keeley. Conscript, Mr Sheriff. 


Part 6.—Victoria’s Vision. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. William, Mr Keeley. 


Part 7.—St Helena. 1818 and 1821. 

Marchioness Bertrand, Mrs Lovell. Mademoiselle Bertrand, Miss Kendall. 
Mademoiselle Josephine Bertrand, Miss Hunt. Governess, Mrs Payne. 
Claudine, Miss P. Horton. Female Attendant, Miss Vials. 

Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Bertrand, Mr Egerton. General Gourgaud, Mr Willis. 

Captain Poppleton, Mr Griffiths. Henry Bertrand, Master Jones. 
Arthur Bertrand, Master Harvey. Doctor Antomarchi, Mr F. Matthews. 
Abbé Vignani, Mr Brooks. Balcombe, Mr Barnes. 

Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Marchand, Mr Henry. 
Saint Denis, Mr Brady. Frank, Mr Bender. 


To conclude with the Farce of 


TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW. 
Donna Clara, Miss Taylor. Leonora, Miss Lawrence. Maid, Mrs Brown. 
Lazarillo, Mr Keeley. Don Pedro, Mr F. Matthews. 
Don Sancho, Mr Barnes. Ferdinand, Mr Duruset. Borachio, Mr Evans. 
Octavio, Mr Parry. Porter, Mr Fuller. Waiters, Messrs. Heath and Mears. 


To-morrow, a Grand Performance of Sacred Music. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


The Play of 


THE STRANGER. 
[By Korzesvug.] 
Mrs Haller, Miss M. C. Poole. Countess Winterstein, Miss Scott. 
Charlotte, Miss Vincent. Savoyard, Miss Somerville, with the original Ballad, 
* I have a silent sorrow here.’ 

The Stranger, Mr Osbaldiston. Count Winterstein, Mr Honner. Peter, Mr Vale 
Baron Steinfort, Mr D. Pitt. Solomon, Mr Williams. Francis, Mr C. Hill. 
Tobias, Mr Gough. The Count’s Son, Master F. Carbery. 

The Stranger’s Children, Misses Clark and E. Clarke. 


After which a New Hibernian Operatic Romance, in Three Acts, entitled 


IRELAND! OR, THE ROSE OF KERRY. 
{By MrTuompson.] 
The Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Glorvina, Miss Somerville. Kathleen, Miss Vincent. Edith, Miss Nicol. 
Judy Magillicuddy, Madame Simon.  Shelah, Miss Ellis. 
Ellen Maguire, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Ennismore, Mr Almar. Bryan O’Connell, MrC. Hill. Father Gerald, Mr Gough 
Charles Dwyer, Mr Honner. Patrick, MrT. Hill. 
Dermot, Mr Ransford. Old Maguire, Mr Young. Howard, Mr Edwin. 
Bobby Bloomsbury, Mr Vale. Darb Keny, Mr D. Pitt. 
Ralph Brush, Mr Maitland. Landlord, Mr Webb. _ Sailors, &c. 


To conclude with a new Petite Drama, entitled 


THE COBLER OF MUNICH. 
Liska, Miss Vincent. 





Claus Kellerman, Mr C. Hill. Lf pong Plaus, Mr Vale. Franz, Mr Rogers. 
Steibelt, Mr - Soldiers, &c. 
AsTLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 


Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Cosurec Tueatre. — The Executioner of Voorn— 
Basket Maker -- Shocking Bad Hat—Bleeding 
Nun. 

Cooxer’s Eguestrian Crrcus.— Feats of Horsemanship 
—The Stud of Burmese Ponies — Lilliputian 
Countess — Master H. Cooke’s Riding Act— 





Vaulting Act—Xenocles the Greek Warrior. 





J. Cuapret; Errincuam Wi son, Royal Exc’ 
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